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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


AUGUST FUR SALE 


Presents unusual opportunity for substantial savings in 


FUR COATS FUR WRAPS 
COATEES FUR SETS 








Fashioned in advance models that will be the mode next Winter 


We will be unable to repeat later in the season the low prices 
quoted in this August Fur Sale, consequently it will be to your advan- 
tage to purchase now. 


All fur garments are of highest quality pelts, beautifully matched 
and revealing the highest expression of the furrier’s art. 


SPECIAL PRICES PREVAIL DURING AUGUST ONLY 


FEMININE FUR SHOP—Fourth Floor 























For Women who like to manage 
their own affairs 


I T is part of our business to counsel women 
who wish to invest their own money 
soundly. 

We have Correspondent Offices at your 
service in 50 leading cities. 





We can 
Help you invest your income: 
Advise you about the value of your present 
holdings : 
Suggest exchanging some of your present hold- 
ings for others if desirable: 
Assist you to make out your income tax report: 
Plan ways to get a fair return on the idle 
funds you may have. 


Send for a list of bonds that we recommend 
women to buy and our booklet W I-s. 











The National City Company | 
55 Wall Street, New York ia 2 


UPTOWN OFFICE: 514 Fifth Avenue at Forty-third Street Oy y 





When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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Summer out of town. 


purchaser. 


Chirty-fourth Street 





GB. Altman & Cn. 


The Mail Service 


established primarily for the convenience of non-resident patrons desiring to 
accomplish their shopping from a distance, and having to its credit a long 
record of successful endeavor, is especially commended to patrons spending the 


Practically every clothing need, for every member of the family, can be supplied 
from the Store’s various Departments through the medium of the Mail 
Shopping Bureau, without trouble, inconvenience or additional expense to the 


Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


| or of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior wanes Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem. 





oO 





Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


It protects the mattress and adds to its life. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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Keep Posted! 


The Woman Citizen 


HE Woman’s National Political 

Weekly is the authoritative med- 
ium through which you can keep fully 
posted as to the progress of modern 
women. 


Send your check or money order for $2.00 
today to the Subscription Department of 
The-Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. 
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In Georgia 


» N Georgia two out of every ten people, ten years of age and 
+ over, cannot read or write. 

n Georgia hosts of the working children are under fourteen 
y.ars of age and they are allowed to work ten hours a day. 

In Georgia the age of consent is 14 years. For a long time it 
was ten years. It has taken the hardest sort of work, carried on 
over an illimitable number of years by Georgia women, to get it 
raised even to 14. 

In Georgia there is no white-slave law, no injunction and abate- 
ment act, no minimum wage act. There are no mother’s pensions. 

In Georgia a mother is not co-guardian of her children with 
her husband. 

In Georgia the Legislature has refused to ratify the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment, mainly, it appears, because the Georgia 
solons hate President Wilson and hate Senator Harris, and both 
President Wilson and Senator Harris, having eyes in their head, 
tried to show Georgia what failure to ratify means to the Demo- 
cratic party. 

In Georgia chivalrous gentlemen, who live for nothing if not 
to protect southern ladies—vide the legislative record above— 
find it of so much more importance to enjoy their morning, after- 
noon and evening hate of President Wilson and Senator Harris 
than to do justice to Georgia women, that they have forever put 
upon their state the stigma of an unyielding resistance to a move- 
ment for completing democracy’s pledges to this nation. 

One newspaper in commenting on Southern reaction to the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment says: 

“The belief that the state and not the nation has power to 
confer the privilege of suffrage upon citizens of the country is 
the main reason for the unwillingness of the Southern states to 
recognize, through ratification of the pending addition to the 
United States constitution, the right of the central government to 
grant it.” 

Not at all. Not in Georgia, at least. 
reaction to the subject of suffrage is indexed by the classic 
language of one Rigsdale, a state Senator, who says: 

“Tt would mean that the American race would be degraded 
and wiped off the face of the earth when the women put on pants 
ind entered politics.” 

If Georgia refuses to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
both this year and in 1920, it will have burned all its bridges and 
will go down in history proclaiming itself more ready to nurse 


In Georgia cultured 


a grudge than to do a righteous deed. There won’t be any day of. 


grace for Georgia. There won’t be any time after 1920 when 
her ratification will be needed. 


Suffragists’ Hospital Record 


N another page we show with what ¢é/an the program of the 

Women’s Overseas Hospitals, run by the suffragists of the 
N. A. W. S. A. is being concluded. Coincidentally, a review of 
the Scottish Women’s Hospitals, directed by the women of the 
N. U. W. S. S., the sister suffrage organization of Great Britain, 
is timely. 

To say that the Scottish Women’s Hospitals, directed by Bri- 
tish suffragists, whose reports on war work done and reconstruc- 
tion work under way, which have been published recently, estab- 
lished in all nineteen centers for the care of sick and wounded in 
five countries, is to give no idea of the scope of their work. 

Five Serbian units, staffed entirely by women, entered that 
country before the invasion in 1914, two primarily for the care 
of wounded—in all about 1,000 beds—two primarily for the 
care of typhus, but all turning their hand to anything, caring for 
women and children also, sending out traveling dispensaries and 
establishing nurses in the villages to fight typhus. Seven mem- 
bers of the staff of one of these hospitals died in one week and 
applications for their places were received from no less than five 
hundred women within the next fortnight. 

Besides disease and enemy fire, vermin was one of the most 
serious problems that the units had to face. All the members of 
the staff cut their hair short and dressed in white cotton pajamas 
soaked in petroleum. In typhus camps the women had to haul 
water a distance of two or three miles. 

Some of these units took part in the retreat from Servia. Two 
remained and were taken prisoner. At Krushevatz the units 
established a dressing station, and have records of over five thou- 
sand men receiving attention at this station in one week. In an- 
other building they cared for thousands of women and children, 
risking their lives in order to go out into the distant parts of the 
town to gather in some kind of clothing and food for the refugees. 
The whole of this work was carried out under enemy fire. 

At the present time the Scottish Women’s Hospitals maintain 
three hospitals at Corsica, devoted, one to wounded and other 
sick transported from Serbia, the others to children and tuber- 
cular patients. In the south of France they have established an- 
other hospital for tubercular Serbian patients. 

Hospitals for the wounded were maintained also at Ostrovo 
and Dobroveni, in Russia, in Roumania and at Royaumont, Vil- 
lers Cotterets and Salonika. Some of these have been discon- 
tinued or transferred to Serbia since the world war came to an 
end. At Royaumont, one of those now discontinued, the French 
authorities provided the building, but it was the women who 
brought in their own water supply, pyt in electric lighting and 
prepared for the reception of two hundred patients. At the time 
it was discontinued it had five hunded beds. The French authori- 
ties decorated every member of the Royaumont staff. 
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Medals for Ladies 


ENATOR REED is now trying to “ get a hitch” on the suf- 

frage band-wagon, the same wagon upon which he would not 
accept a perfectly good front seat when it was open to him. 
After telling the Senate some little time ago, that “ woman’s 
place is in the home and most good women are there,” Senator 
Reed must have gone and borrowed somebody’s binoculars, for 
all of a sudden he is tremendously impressed with the numbers 
of good women he sees out in the wide, wide world, in hospitals 
or on the battle line, or serving in many capacities other than 
homes. 

And instead of driving these women back home again, the 
Senator from Missouri wants to give them medals for being out 
of their homes. If men are to have medals, says the inconsistent 
one, why not women? 

Why not indeed? 

“Why should men be singled out when the mother who gave 
her boy and her heart and her very soul to the cause of the war 
is not given a medal?” he cries, and one can hear the tears in 
his voice as he says it. 

Sorry, Senator Reed, but your rope isn’t strong enough to hitch 
with. Besides, the suffrage band-wagon is going so fast that it 
really hasn’t time to bother with you. 


Women of Czecho-Slovakia 

HE women of Czecho-Slovakia, one of the new nations of 

Central Europe, will shortly exercise their full rights as 
citizens in the municipal elections to be held throughout the 
Republic. This will be their first opportunity to vote since the 
creation of the republic, which was followed by the extension of 
the franchise to the women without a campaign on their part. In 
announcing its policy the new government declared : 

“While it is true that woman’s place is first and foremost in 
her home, it is also true that there are many political, economic 
and social problems affecting all classes which will be better 
solved by the presence of women in the council chambers.” 

The pressing problems which are facing the new nation offer 
many opportunities to the women to demonstrate their capability 
for full citizenship. An acute housing problem, state aid in 
maternity cases, public nursing organizations, marriage laws and 
educational matters are affairs in which women are taking active 
interest, in the proper solution of which they will undoubtedly 


play an important part. 


Not Seeking Office 


OW that nation-wide suffrage is almost here, the en- 
thusiasm felt towards the women who have led the suc- 
cessful fight for equal rights takes the form occasionally of 
proposing their names for some high political office. Most of 
them have no wish for anything of the sort. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park was among the speakers at a meeting 
held recently by the Boston suffragists to rejoice over the passage 
of the Federal Amendment by the U. S. Senate. One of the 
other speakers, a prominent politician, asserted that after the 
full ballot was won, Mrs. Park would be his candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. But Mrs. Park promptly declared that 
she had had more than enough of political work during her labors 
with Congress, and that she should not think of being a candi- 
date. Another prominent politician of the opposite party, “not 
to be out-done in gallantry,” as he put it, thereupon announced 
that Miss Blackwell would be his candidate for President of the 
United States. Miss Blackwell after the meeting expressed her 


thankfulness that there was no chance of such a thing befalling 
her except in joke. 

And now Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, the beloved president 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, is having her turn. 
After the victory meeting in Columbus, the press reports stated 
that she would be candidate for Congress from her district. She 
took it as a huge joke; but she has been receiving so many con- 
gratulations and assurances of support that she finds it need: ul 
to issue a formal disclaimer. 

“Tt is hard for a layman to understand how anybody can work 
even for a reform and not expect a reward,” says the Head- 
quarters News Bulletin, the organ of the Ohio Woman Suffrz ze 
Association, “but suffragists are brought up on the idea t! at 
they are working for a principle, and that nothing is coming to 
them, so none of the leaders of the suffrage associations acc: pt 
preferment from political parties. ‘I probably could not de 
elected if I wanted to be, and I would not have the office if it 
were handed to me,’ said Mrs. Upton as she dismissed the qu.s- 
tion. She remembers the trials of her father, E. B. Taylor, 
when he was a member of Congress. She has always said sie 
wanted time to sit on her porch and read and rest, and she cin- 
not think of anything restful about Congressional life. Th: se 
who have fought the fight have their reward: the privileges or 
the next generation.” 

Some few of the leading suffragists of the United States miy 
be chosen to high office, and if they are they will doubtless acq it 
themselves with ability; but most of those who have worked 
hard for the cause have no such ambition. A. S. B 


The Scissors of Fate 


T seems that Sister Atropos is “steady on” her job with tiie 

scissors. 

She is taking a snip just now at Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, 
of Florida, who is to be opposed in a return to the U. S. Senate 
by Governor Sidney J. Catts. Mr. Fletcher was one of those 
Senators who wouldn't, and he wouldn’t and he wouldn’t. He 
might be born of a woman and raised by a woman and married 

He’d be 
Well, he 


to one, etc.; but consider her his political equal, never. 
all sort of things if he’d be elected by a woman. 
won’t be. 

And perhaps he won't be elected by anybody; for opposed to 
him is a man who foresaw the type of democracy that would go 
in America, the sort without discrimination of sex. He is Go 
ernor Catts. 

When it gets to be the time for a righteous act to be done in 
the world, it’s a good idea not to be in the way of Atropos’ 
shears : 

‘Spin, spin, Clotho, spin; 

Lachesis twist, and Atropos sever; 
Darkness is strong and so is sin, 

And only God endures forever.” 


** Pharaoh’s Daughters in New 
Hampshire ” 

T is not for nothing that Chairman Alexander Murchie tool 

a day off and spent half of it talking to the women of Nev 
Hampshire, who, 200 strong, were lined up in Durham in earl) 
July for a school of citizenship. 

Chairman Murchie is looking to the women to be Pharaoh’ 
daughters and pull little Moses out of the bullrushes. “ Our ow: 
side-stepping Moses,” is his designation of the New Hampshir: 
Senator who has it in for woman suffrage and the League o 
Nations. To get Senator Moses out of the political pool alto 
gether is what Chairman Murchie asks of the women. 
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Hurrah for Tennessee 
ENNESSEE women will not be deprived of the fruits of 
their victory in obtaining the passage of the presidential and 

municipal suffrage bill, the Supreme Court of that state having 
declared the new law constitutional and valid in a decision handed 
down on July 26. All objections made by the opponents of the 
law were overruled. 

A number of Nashville citizens had attacked the constitution 
ality of the act for various reasons, one of which was that the 
failure to require the women to pay a poll tax was an unjust dis- 
crimination against the men, who are required to show tax 
receipts before they can vote. Another point of attack was that 
the purity of the ballot was endangered by reason of the failure 
to provide for a separate ballot box for women in elections where 
were some candidates for whom the women could not vote 
30th of these objections, together 


the: 
under the terms of the law. 
with others raised, were overruled by the Supreme court. 

Under the terms of the Tennessee law women may vote for 
president and vice-president and for municipal officers. 

rs. Guilford Dudley, a Tennessee leader who is also a vice 
pre-ident of the National, wires, “ We are voters; hurrah!” 

It is a victory that is complete, except that the Courts holds 
that under the Tennessee Constitution, by reason of the peculiar 
provisions of it, women cannot vote upon questions of lending the 
credit of municipalities to an outside person, firm, or corpora- 
tion. This does not mean ordinary municipal bond issues. Such 
a question is not likely to arise in ten years. 


The Mem Sahib 


66 A S the number of states of the American 
A have ratified the equal suffrage amendment to the con 
stitution grows, the alarm of those who realize that equal suf 


Union which 


frage does not mean merely the vote grows with it,” says the 


Christian Science Monitor. In a witty editorial entitled “The 
Mem Sahib,” it ridicules the alarm caused by the passage of the 
Women’s Emancipation bill through the British House of Com 
mons, 200 to 185, throwing all positions open to women, and the 


effort to draw the line at positions in India. Says the Monitor. 


lake the Prime Ministers of Great Britain. Could any 
woman have been more immoral than Bolingbroke, more futile 
than Lord Bute, or more subservient than Lord North? The 
world is apt to ravel along its way with the names of its great 
men upon its lips. But it would be well for it occasionally to re 
mind itself that the cream is not the whole cow.” 


The Monitor points out, however, that there are some posi 
tions to which women are not likely to be chosen, even though 


they are and ought to be eligible. 
So far as India is concerned, it may be questioned whethe 


the line need be drawn there. At the annual meeting of the 


National American Woman Suffrage Association held in Wash 


ington, D. C., on Feb. 18, 1890, the Hon. William Dudley Foulke 


made a noteworthy speech which was afterwards printed and 
He gave a striking 


circulated by the Association as a tract. 


series of historical illustrations of women’s success as rulers 


Among other things, he said: 

‘When John Stuart Mill examined the affairs of India and 
discovered a province governed with special ability, its affairs 
economically administered, peace and prosperity at home and 
respect abroad, it was almost uniformly under the control of an 


Indian princess.” 
A. &.. B. 


Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified.) 


Legislatures Now in Session or to Meet in 1919 
Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. 
Michigan*—Ratified June 10. 
[llinois*—Ratified June 10 
Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. 
Wisconsin*—Ratified June Io. 
Georgia—June 25, 1919. 
Alabama—July 8, 1919. 
Ohio*-—June 16, 1919—Katified June 16. 
Texas* 1919—Ratified June 28. 


Re-ratified June 17 


June 23, 


Special Sessions Called to Ratify 
New York*—Called by Governor Smith for June 16—Ratified 
June 16. 
—Called 
June 16. 
Wyoming 
Missouri* 
July 3. 
Indiana 
Colorado 
Called by Governor 


Kansas* by Governor Allen for June 16—Ratified 


Called by Governor Carey. Date not set. 
Called by Governor Gardner for July 2—Ratified 
Called by Governor Goodrich for first week in Sept. 
Called by Governor Shoup. Date not set. 
lowa* Harding for July 2—Ratified 
July 2. 
South Dakota 
Utah—Called by Governor Bamberger for first week in Oct. 
Nebraska* luly 28 


Arizona 


Called by Governor Norbeck. Date not set. 


Called by Governor MeKelvie for 


Date not set. 


Arkansas*—Called by Governor Brough for July 28—RKatitied 
that day. 

California—Date not set. 

Montana*—Called by Governor Stewart for July 29 


Regular Legislatures—1l 920 


Kentucky Biennial January 6 


Louisiana May 11 
Maryland January 1 
Mississippi (I:very other session is special) =“ I 
Virginia m Ks 14 
New York Annual ; S 
Massachusetts “ I 
Rhode Island ay , 2 
South Carolina “ 2 
New Jersey g 
Georgia in June 
Special Sessions for Other Purposes 
lowa—To ratify code revision January, 1920. 
Louisiana Possibility of special session before Septembe1 
IQIO. 

New Jersey—There may be an extra session in 1919 

Maine—Special session in October. 

North Carolina—Special session called 

Virginia Special Good Roads session called for July 17 


Not So Pleasant as was Expected 
IVERNOR 


along on his first, instead of his last name, in his effort to 


Ruffin G. Pleasant of Louisiana is sledding 


line up governors in a pledge to beat the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment, and keep the South from ratification. Governor Brough 
of Arkansas refused to be a partner to any such alliance and so 
has ratified. So 


did Governor Black of Kentucky. Arkansas 


will Kentucky. 
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National Woman’s Association of Commerce 


Upper Row (reading 
from left to right) 
Miss Florence King, 
Chicago, President; 
Dr. Irene Behnke, 
Chicago, First Vice- 
President (photo by 
Chambers) ; 
Dr. Anna R. Raines, 
Chicago, Secretary. 
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LITTLE more than seven 

ago a group of delegates represent- 
ing the business and professional wom- 
en’s clubs of Chicago met and organized 
a Woman’s Association of Commerce. 
So popular was the movement, and so 
greatly was the need of it felt that in 
this brief period it has grown to a na- 
tional association with branches in prac- 
tically every state. Its third annual con- 
vention was held July 14 to 18 at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 

Realizing the tremendous change that has been brought about 
in the status of business and professional women by the period 
of the war, the representatives of this national body outlined a 
program at their convention in keeping with these changed 
conditions. 

“In the past women have not been considered producers, but 
the war has established the fact that they are, and now more than 
ever before the women of this country are determined that their 
contribution shall be measured by adequate standards,” was a 
part of the foreword which went out during the preparation for 
the convention. To analyze their successes and their failures, 
and to find out the why in each instance, in order that they may 
in the future get more direct action upon their problems,:and may 
make better adjustments in their own work and meet all the 
were set forth as reasons for the coming 


years 





essentials of success, 
together of this group of alert women, who play such an active 
part in the development of women’s initiative. 

The National Woman’s Association of Commerce of the U. 
S. A. represents the pioneer movement among business women in 
America in the particular work of advancing women in the busi- 
ness and professional world. Miss Florence King, a prominent 
attorney of Chicago, as president of the association, directed 
the plans for the convention. 

“The war graduated many women from the pink-tea class,” 
said Miss King in her presidential address, “and they are no 
longer willing to kill time making lace for pillow shams, frosting 
for cake and like employment, but having had a smell of the 
powder are quite willing to stay on the firing line of useful 
occupation. Women are not seeking to crowd men out of their 
positions, but are seeking to do their share of the world’s work 
wherever they are best fitted to serve in carrying forward the 
increased production which must now be stimulated in the United 
States.” 

Miss King will preside over the destiny of the Woman’s Asso- 
ciation of Commerce for another year, having been re-elected to 








Lower Row 
Mrs. Joanna Downs 
Chicago, 
Attorney for the 
Assocaition ; 
Miss Maude Robe;'s 
President of Illin 


ny 


Commerce. 





that office. Dr. Irene Behnke, Chi 
will serve as first vice-president ; 
Lightner Frost of Oklahoma, as s 
vice-president; Dr. Anna Raines, 
cago, as secretary, and Anita Bai 
as auditor. 

Miss King is also president o: the 
International Woman’s Association of 
Commerce, associations having been 
formed in a number of foreign counir 

the president of each branch “ei ga 
vice-president of the international | ol “4 
This group includes: 5 a Wiseman ; Cana: af 


ago, 
Ora 
‘ond 


nan, § 


Soley; Iceland—Arndis Jasen; Japan,—Mrs. Ray 
Smith; China,—Mrs. Baralda; Australia,—Mrs. Mary Foster 
Finland,—Miss Annie Furuhjelm; Norway Fru Betzy Keto-| 
bery; Denmark,—Miss Sophie Alverti; Sweden,—Fru A. 
monda-Ohlin; Assyria,—Mrs. L. H. Kenney. 


I. Blanche 


Sya- 


NE thing that vitally interests the members of the Chamber 

of Commerce at the present moment is the possibilities off 
foreign trade, and what opportunities it offers to women. Miss 
Jessie Ackerman, who recently returned from a trip around the) 
world which was made in order to obtain information upon this? 
subject, was one of the speakers at the convention. 

Miss Ackerman is an international organizer for the Woman's 
Association of Commerce, and her work and investigations form 
an invaluable basis for future organization activities. 

Something of the scope of the interests which held the attention} 
of these business and professional women gathered in convention 
may be judged from the addresses. The essential elements for 
success of the individual and the necessary equipment for conf 
ducting business and meeting competition was the theme of the 
address by Mrs. C. W. Garvin of Ashland, Ohio. Helen M. 
Winslow Shirley, registrar of the Missouri Women’s Clubs, spokell 
on, “ The future outlook for women in the business and profes 
sional world.” The president of the Illinois Woman’s Associa-§ 
tion of Commerce, Miss Maud Roberts, gave an illuminating talk 
on women who have achieved success. There were many othe'§ 
addresses and short talks, and a most inspiring address by Presi 
dent King. F 

Henry Kersting, Associate City Counselor of St. Louis, gavel 
the address of welcome, and the response was made by Miss Ethel 7 
Bagley of Washington, D. C. 

Community singing led by Mrs. Frost was an interesting par! 
of the session. 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Next Step — Citizenship 
HE organization of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association for the season 1919-1920 was completed at 
its last board meeting with the appointment of the chairmen of 
the following standing committees: Organization, Mrs. James 
D. Tillinghast ; Ways and Means, Mrs. B. F. Pitman; Industrial, 
Mrs. W. Z. Ripley; Legislative, Mrs. Lois B. Rantoul; American 
ization, Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley; Congressional, Mrs. Arthur 
G, Rotch; Citizenship Committee, Miss Mary E. Woolley, Presi 
dent; Executive Secretary, Citizenship Committee, Mrs. True 
Worthy White. 
lo go out into the state with a state-wide citizenship campaign 
grading the work to meet the needs of all groups of prospective 
voters, is the ambitious plan enthusiastically launched at a special 
meeting of the state association called recently to consider the 
next step. 
The county will be taken as the unit of the organization, 


demonstration school for 


committees formed and a 
citizenship held in each county, preferably at the county seat. 
As rapidly as possible these schools will be organized and the 
aim will be to extend the work over the county, local suffrage 
leagues taking the initiative to organize their own communities 
wherever such work is not already projected by other agencies. 
Che suffrage associations are the logical bodies to undertake 
this work. For seventy years they have persistently agitated to 
hieve this goal, now they see that the most important part is 
ust beginning. 
The first citizenship school will be held early in September, 


county 


« 


‘robably in Boston. 


Why We Go On 


TOW that the ballot for women is so nearly won, why should 
o not the National American Woman Suffrage Association 


prepare to disband? This question is sometimes asked. It was 
well and clearly answered by the National Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Shuler, in a recent address before the Massachusetts 


Woman Suffrage Association; she said, in part: 


“Tt is asked why we should not give up our organization, in- 
stead of changing it into a League of Women Voters. 

“In the first place, our work is not done. We have not yet 
secured the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment by 


the necessary 36 state Legislatures 
“In the second place, the machinery of our organization has 
enabled us to keep together a band of women who are courageous, 


We should take hold 
of When the 


government had big work to do during the war, it called upon the 


and willing to undertake legislative work. 


the constructive work now needing to be done 


suffragists, and they made a colossal record. 


should national 


“ Another reason why we not disband our 
organization is that so many of the questions in which women are 
interested are national questions, and therefore cannot be turned 
over wholly to the state Legislatures. 

“ Again, there must always be some great force which agitates 
and educates, if the country is to advance; we ought to be it. 

“ Finally, we ought to maintain our organization because, while 
we have in our suffrage work some women of great breadth of 
vision, yet the rank and file of women—and of men, too, for that 
are uneducated in political affairs, and we must educate 
u. Boe 


matter 
both the women and the men.”’ 
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Hospital Work in June 


N April 15th “Jeanne d’Arc’”’ the Women’s Oversea Hos- 

pital in Nancy closed its doors, the work for the refugees 
having reached a point where the local authorities could care 
for their own countrymen, and the staff, with the entire con- 
tents of the hospital, moved to the stricken city of Rheims, there 
to undertake the same kind of temporary work that they had 
been doing in Nancy. A Nancy journal, the “ L’Est Republican,” 
of April 28th, in a long article about the hospital concludes as 
follows: 

“The Jeanne d’Arc Hospital during the months of January, 
February and March has cared for 400 women and children, 
and has registered 18 births (13 boys and 5 girls). Being not 
only physicians but also distinguished surgeons, these ladies have 
performed 97 operations. No one has ever left the hospital with 
empty hands—layettes and clothing have been given to every 
one. 

“In its entire work in Lorraine, including dispensaries, they 
have cared for more than 20,000 patients, who have benefited 
from the devotion and bounty of our American friends. In the 
name of the sick who have been cured by the American ladies 
and of all the unfortunate they have succored we express our 
thanks and keen appreciation. We send our greetings on their 
departure to those valiant ladies who have known how to do so 
much good wherever they have passed. On leaving our dear 
Lorraine they are going to carry their valuable assistance to 
another region whose imperative and urgent demands have made 
themselves heard.”’ . 

In a letter received from Dr. Lefort, who still continues as 
director of the hospital, she writes: 


66 HEIMS is in such a pitiful condition. The demobilized 

soldiers and the civilians are both sutfering from the re- 
action of the strain they have lived through; there is evidence 
of a peculiar psychological state everywhere. They are worn 
out and the gigantic task of reconstruction without tools, mate- 
rials and skilled workmen seems almost more than they can 
face. France needs the help and sympathy of its allies if she is 
to escape from the effects of the tragedy. It is thrilling for us 
to be among the builders of Rheims! 

“In spite of the drawbacks the work has progressed wonder- 
fully. We took in as a patient an American soldier boy, who was 
gassed a few weeks ago through the explosion of a gas shell. 
When his company was suddenly ordered to a port of debarka- 
tion, there was a question what his officers were to do with the 
sick boy, and as his lieutenant explained the circumstances there 
seemed nothing else to do but to take him in with us. 

“We are all comfortably housed, in spite of shrapnel holes. 
missing plaster, a mixture of paper and glass windows, corrugated 
ceilings, tar roofing and we have a waiting list of patients. 

“T have been placed on a committee to investigate the state of 
returning refugees to places surrounding Rheims that seem un- 
inhabitable, and it is surprising how many are coming back to 
such Iamentable conditions ; the ground is cut up and churned up, 
filled with dugouts, barbed wire, unexploded shells, etc., so that 
tilling the soil is not only difficult but exceedingly dangerous. The 
old do this work, for they will take a chance, but they are un- 
willing to risk the life of an only remaining son, perhaps, who, 
coming back to them safely after four years of exposure, may be 
the victim of an accident on their own fields. How any one can 
think that France no longer needs our material help and moral 
support is beyond me. 


“Sunday afternoon, June first, we had an informal opening and 
reception for our hospital. In anticipation of this event, the jer- 
sonnel rose in splendid manner to the work that had to be accom- 
plished in order to be ready not only for guests, but especially for 
patients. Everything was thoroughly scrubbed, beds made up 
and rooms decorated ‘a /a tri-colore’ that is with poppies, c: rn- 
flowers and daisies and with French and American flags. he 
wards, sweet and clean, were all ready for patients the dispens iry 
rooms for consultation. The affair was really delightful an: it 
was the first féte in Rheims. We received congratulations «nd 
good wishes and offers of help from all the prominent peopl« in 


Rheims, the Mayor, the Cardinal, prefet and city officials ind 


doctors with their families. On every side were appreciation 
approval.” 
The following is an account of the hospital written by ne 


of the personnel, Miss Leslie Cameron. 


“~— > * trip to Rheims from Nancy in camions is a story by 
itself; a story full of laughs and a few groans, m:ch 
fatigue and an occasional human burst of irritability, but an ox 
perience that no one would want eliminated from her life hist: 
“When, finally, the cars were parked in their home court, ind 
the personnel had been long enough in their habitation of ruins 
to forget the fear that something would give way and de ay 
progress, and to lose the sensation of jolting over shell-turn 
roads, the thrill of new adventure took complete possession. 


} 


“What is Rheims? It is a city of crumbled homes, of dead 
hopes, and of tortured beauty. And our hospital? A shell of 
what was once an ancient and famous hospice, whose buildings 
formed squares inclosing beautiful gardens. 

“Only a courageous, far-seeing directrice would recognize 
possibilities of usefulness in these ruins, which are slowly—very 
slowly becoming habitable. Miss Lacy, of the personnel, has 
taken charge of the gardens, and where, three weeks ago, were 
only straggling remnants of former beauty are now formal beds 
of flowers neatly hedged with box. Before the summer is over 
the gardens will be a riot of color, lending cheer to the devasta- 
tion surrounding them. 

“Employing labor is a formidable problem. ‘To clear up our 
city,’ said one of the officials, ‘we need 40,000 laborers. We can 
get only a tiny fraction of that number, and most of these are 
Boche prisoners. But how could we feed them if we had more?’ 

“Dr. Lefort, beside five or six French workmen, has procured 
two Germans; stocky, husky fellows, the backs of their green 
suits marked with huge initials, P. G—Prisonnier de Guerre. 
Masons, however, who are indispensable, can come to us onl\ 


on Sundays. 


a he is wonderful what has been accomplished in these brief 
weeks, full of rainy days. No words can describe the 
heaps of plaster, stone and wooden beams that blocked the paths 
to various buildings, over-flowing shattered windows and doors, 
and filling space between those walls which still stood. No en- 
trance could be made without scaling piles of lime, twisted beds 
and splintered timbers, and when one considers the former grace 
and usefulness of these ruins, hatred of the Huns flames high. 
We have yet to catch one hint of regret from a Boche for the 
wanton destruction in France. In fact their national complacency 
is apparently undisturbed by military defeat. An incident, trivial 
but illustrating this statement, occurred the other morning. Look- 
ing at the heaps of debris on every side of him one of the pris- 
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oners said to Dr. Lefort, ‘If the French had the efficient organiza- 
tion of Germany—and the United States (the last a politic after 
thought) all this stuff would have been cleared away before now.’ 

“Dr. Lefort’s eyes flashed. In quiet but biting tone she re- 
plied, ‘Perhaps you will recall that even without your marvel 
lous organization France beat you.’ A sudden red burned in his 
face and he turned away without a word. 

“The gate still keeps some of its dignity in spite of shells and 
But once within, what desolation on every 


long range guns. 


side! 
ive tablets on the wall of the former administration build 


The sixth has fallen. ©n 


ing are only chipped here and there. 
tablets the lists of benefactors of the ancient hospital are 
stili intact. From the first that Mademoiselle Mar- 
gucrite Rousselet founded the hospital for incurables in 1645. 
[lis Mademoiselle must have been a singularly strong and 
A history of the hospital says that she was a 
compassion, received 


these 
we learn 


ge itle character. 
young working-woman, who, moved by 
ino her own modest home as many sick as she could lodge there. 
Se begged with sympathetic and youthful enthusiasm the neces- 
She died in 1651, aged 33. 


show that this 


sary funds for her charitable work. 
victim of her zeal and charity.’ 
selfish work did not end with Mademoiselle Rousselet’s life, 


The tablets 


u 
and that in 1655 the hospital Saint-Marcoul, for incurables, in 
cluding lepers and scrofula patients, was definitely founded. All 
through the years philanthropic men and women have aided the 
of Madem- 


this in- 


The last name to be inscribed is that 
but fame in 


institution, 

selle Therese-Constancé Mathieu, 
stance is short-lived, for there will be no way to restore the 
One likes to in- 


IQ 5, 


tablet on which the latest names were written. 
dulge in a moment of wonder that the unselfish longing of a ten- 
der-hearted French working-girl refuses to die in spite of two 
fires and a world-wide war; that out of its apparent extinction 
springs a new life, this time fostered by foreign women, whose 


country in 1645 was barely more than a name. 


66 NLY from records published before the war, can we 

get a convincing idea of the treasures these buildings 
contained, though here and there a beamed ceiling, an un- 
damaged bit of wainscoting or a painted wall gives credence to 
rumor. A Magdalene in oils above the fireplace in what will 
be Doctor Lefort’s room bears no signature, but is undoubtedly 
the work of a master. Our director found in the attic three 
chests of such size they have been used by carpenters for par- 
titions in rebuilding rooms. In one of these chests were dis- 
covered two gorgeous robes; one of scarlet velvet embroidered 
with gold roses and bordered with heavy gold bands, the other 
white satin, covered with gold fleur-de-lis, and having a massive 
gold collar. From an authority to whom she turned them over, 
Doctor Lefort learned that they were robes given by Charles X 
to an officiating priest to be worn at the king’s coronation. They 
have now found place in the Musée des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
It is interesting to know that when a king was crowned, one 
feature of the ceremony was the procession to this same hos- 
pital, where the newly proclaimed monarch blessed the in- 


mates. Lepers firmly believed that, touched by the king’s hand, 


they would recover. 
“The lead work outside of the buildings was so beautifully 


chased that parts of the destroyed roof gutters and pipes have 
been removed to the Beaux Arts, where also may be found 
portions of a circular staircase which was in one of the houses. 
It is said that a famous set of pewter which shone on shelves 
in the former vast cuisine is buried from German looting some- 


where on the grounds. The thought that one may be walking 


over hidden treasure carries one back to the childhood thrills 
of Captain Kidd and ‘Treasure Island.’ 

“The chapel, whose windows have shared the fate of all 
Rheims glass, is now our store-room. The French removed the 
host upon the approach of the Germans that the tabernacle might 
not be defiled, and we can therefore use the building without 
sacrilege. There is, however, a sense of incongruity when one 
views mattresses piled next the altar, boxes of surgical dress 


ings flanking the choir, clothing just outside the confessional, 


and medicines and blankets surrounding the pulpit. Our watch 
grits 


man sleeps in the chapel, adding another note of incong 


66 UR hospital being near the Cathedral suffered from the 

first days of September, 1914, and was under fire in 
termittently through all the vears of the war. In 1918 nearly 
all the patients had been evacuated, but 48 homeless incurables 
were still living in a ward of one of the buildings. They were 
sleeping when a shot from a long range gun crashed against the 
wall and twenty-six of the patients were killed. The house 
we 


1 


caught fire, floors gave way, and when we came found only 


broken walls inclosing formidable heaps of ruins. 


“In this group of shattered buildings, then, our director has 
determined to create sufficient order and sanitation within a 
month to give adequate care to clamoring and needy patients 

only a few at first, but rapidly increasing in number Through 


the sewers of Rheims the French ran their telephone and tele- 


graph wires, outwitting the Germans, and instituting points of 
communication—but the sewers are now useless for drainage. 
Our plumbing as yet is most primitive. Gas is out of the ques- 


tion, but we hope for electricity soon. In the evenings the per- 


sonnel depends on candle-light, which is rarely needed before 


nine o'clock, so lasting is the summer twilight, and, by nine most 


of the unit, tired with strenuous work, is glad to retire. 


“One phase of the work is already making itself felt, and 


that is the motor service. Refugees are rushing back to this 
Where sick patients are to be carried, or supplies 


desolate city. 
to be delivered or an emergency to be met, our cars and drivers 
are in readiness. They are becoming favorably known for 


promptness and efficiency. 
rooms of our hospital we see the Rheims 


667 ROM 

Cathedral. 
our personnel frequently strolls through the town and wanders 
Never shall we forget the first 
were 


many 
After dinner, when shadows begin to gather, 


around this wonderful church. 
time we saw it in the sunset glow. The narrow streets 
silent, and where once were beautiful residences and shops were 
heaps of stone and jagged shafts of masonry. Dignified, un- 


bowed by insult, the cathedral looked down on the hopeless 


ruins. 
Tortured shell 
beauty defaced but not obscured. 


still stands, her marvellous 


The words of Grace Hazard 


by and fire she 


Conkling come back to us. 


“A winged death has smitten dumb thy bells, 
And poured them molten from thy tragic towers; 
Now are the windows dust that were thy flowers, 
Patterned like frost, petalled like asphodels, 
Gone are the angels, and the archangels, 
The saints, the little lamb above thy door, 
The shepherd Christ! They are not, any more, 
Save in the soul where exiled beauty dwells.” 


“The doors through which valiant Jeanne d’Are and her king 
passed, the aisles which have witnessed the pomp of corona- 
tions and which, too, have welcomed hosts of common folk de- 


(Continued on page 219) 
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Your Ice Box’s Best Friends— 
who are they? 


A tablespoonful of 
Did you ever stop 


HE ice man is one. 

Gold Dust is another. 
to think how much oil and grease collects in 
your ice box? Oil from foods, bits “ spilled 
Over,” grease unseen in nooks and corners. 
Once a week your ice box needs a cleansing, 
refreshing Gold Dust bath—from “ cellar to 
attic.’ Gold Dust dissolves every tiny par- 
ticle of oil and grease. No nook or corner can 
escape! It rinses out completely. Now, Ice 
Box, you’re ready to “go on duty.” How 


good you look! How sweet you smell! 


Gold Dust has many other time-saving uses, 
too! But don’t be satisfied with anything but 
Gold Dust. The Gold Dust Twins and the 
name Fairbank’s are on every package. You 
can buy Gold Dust everywhere. 
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State News 


How Are Platforms Made? 


‘H OW are party platforms made?” was a leading question 

put by Mrs. R. A. Brown at the evening session of the 
citizenship school held recently in St. Joseph, Missouri, under the 
auspices of the Suffrage League. Merrill E. Otis, speaker of the 
evening and exponent of Republican principles, replied quite 
readily, “They are drafted at the national conventions of the 
parties.” 

This was not sufficient for the questioner and the press in con - 
menting on it says: “Then Mrs. Brown invaded the holy « 
holies and violated the ark of the political covenant by expressit 
the conviction that heretofore platforms have been built for tl 
sole purpose of making the two major parties seem different, th: 
there might be an ‘issue’ for their adherents to fight over! Ar 
she asked the speaker if that wasn’t true.” 

When the audience quieted down, the speaker said he thoug! 
not, but of course could not be too sure as he had never been 
delegate to a national convention. 

This was only one of the questions put by the “scholars” at thi 
lively session of citizenship school. “The League of Nations, 
“free coinage of silver” and various other questions came up fo 
discussion ‘““The same old bug-a-boos of imperialism and mili 
tarism were thumbed over and in a spirit of satire the wome: 
romped through the entire museum of, political freaks, pawin; 
over the mummies of tradition and ‘letting in the noon betwee: 
their ribs.’”’ says the report. 

In the course of the evening, Miss Lutie Stearns, of Wiscon 
sin, who is one of the principal members of the faculty, referred 
to Missouri’s Senator as a “broken Reed.” Miss Stearns urged 
the scholars to go slow in choosing their political party, and not 
“save the Almighty God.” “The 
“No one 


to recognize any political boss 
political parties are now in a state of flux,” she said. 
can tell what they will be or what they will stand for a year from 
now. As between the two major parties—Democrats and Re- 
publicans—there is little difference. Tom Marshall, vice-presi- 
dent, offered a prize of $5 to anyone who could tell him the dif- 
ference between them. So wait until the parties make their bids 
for your votes before you affiliate yourselves with them. Wait 
until they submit their candidates and their platforms and then 
pick and choose.” 

Miss Marie Ames has been a big factor in the success of the 
school, just as she was in the campaign for presidential suffrage 
in Missouri. The sessions have all been well attended. A citizen- 
ship school was an innovation for St. Joseph, but it “went big” 
both with press and suffragists. 


Ohio Pilgrims 
N August 24, the northern Ohio suffragists will have a pil- 
grimage to Newbury. At the close of the Civil War, resi- 
dents of Newbury formed a suffrage association which kept its 
membership up to 100 for a number of years. At that time the 
Toledo Woman Suffrage Association was the only other suffrage 
organization in Ohio. 

A feature of the pilgrimage will be served in the little chapel at 
Newbury where President Garfield, Lucy Stone, Theodore Par- 
ker, Louisa M. Alcott, John B. Gough and Robert Collyer, and 
others of note, have spoken. ; 

The affair will be in the nature of a jubilee as Ohio this year 


oS, Twins do your work | gained presidential suffrage ,and its Legislature ratified the Fed- 


eral Suffrage Amendment. 
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State News 


The Right Word 

66Q@. UFFRAGISTS your work is not yet done” is the word 

that goes out to the Wisconsin suffragists from the state 
president, Mrs. Henry W. Youmans. “Use every influence that 
you may have to aid the ratification in other states, and be pre- 
pared to back the work to the fullest. When the thirty-six states 
have ratified and the ballot is actually gained, get ready for the 
hardest and most important work you ever did—teaching the 
women of your community to use the ballot to promote a better 





stutus of society.” 

n its official bulletin, the Wisconsin suffragists pay tribute to 
M-s. Maud Wood Park’ admirable address before the annual con- 
vention of the National Educational Association, held recently in 
Milwaukee. Upon invitation of the president of the Educational 
A-sociation, Mrs. Park addressed the convention and urged the 
te.chers, who represented all the states in the Union, to aid in the 
ratification of the Federal Amendment in their own states. ““The 
adress was admirably adapted to inspire the teachers to action, 
and quite took the audience by storm” says the Bulletin. 

Mrs. Park was instrumental in crystallising sentiment which 
r-sulted in the following resolution being offered by Miss Joseph- 
ine Murphy, president of the Milwaukee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: 

“RESOLVED: That this convention recommends the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five members of the National Educa- 
tion Association to devise a plan to enlist the co-operation of the 
National Education Association in the various states for the pur- 
pose of securing prompt ratification of the woman suffrage Fed- 
eral Amendment, the members of the committee to be appointed 
by the chairman of this meeting.” 

The presiding officer, Mrs. Margaret C. C. Bradford, Colorado, 
appointed a committee consisting of Miss Katherine Devereux 
Blake, New York; Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, Washington ; 
Dr. Alonzo Winship, Massachusetts; Mr. J. A. C. Chandler, Vir- 
ginia, and Miss Josephine Murphy, Wisconsin, to carry out the 
purpose of the resolution. Dr. Winship has been made chairman 
of the committee. 

Mrs. Youmans has been appointed member of a committee of 
republican women to serve during the coming presidential cam- 
paign. 

Mrs. Edward R. Bowler of Sheboygan, one of the most active 
workers, has been appointed chairman of the democratic women 
of Wisconsin for the presidential campaign. 


200,000 New Jersey Women Federate 


[‘ is estimated that women to the number of 200,000 have 
federated in New Jersey through their organizations for the 
purpose of pushing the ratification of the Federal Amendment in 
that state. Women of all shades of political and religious belief 
women of the professions and of the home are represented in this 
body, which promises to be most effective. 

The New Jersey Woman Suffrage Association points out that 
so far as known the only woman’s organization in the state that 
has gone on record as opposed to the enfranchisement of women 
is the New Jersey Association opposed to Woman Suffrage. The 
vomanhood of New Jersey presents a practically solid front for 
uffrage. 

In August a big “ get-together ” meeting will be held at Asbury 
Park, at which time ratification plans will be discussed and a 


program projected. 
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is only one of the star attractions 
of the famous Toy Shop of Best 
& €o. Kiddies love it so dearly 
that they beg to come often. 


To see our wee visitors shooting the chutes, 
or in deep absorption trying out in the real 
pool dreadnoughts and wriggling water 
toys, is part of the fascination of Liliputia 


for grown ups. 


In choosing exactly the right gift from Lili- 
putia’s bewildering array of ingenious toys, 
games and books, grown ups tell us that 
“ Liliputians” familiar with all the latest and 
newest games and toys adapted to boys and 
girls, are a big help. Many of Liliputia’s 
offerings that appeal to the discriminating 
mother are not shown elsewhere. 

All Liliputia toys are displayed against a 
colorful background of gaily-colored lanterns 
and decorative signs that point the way to 
the Bookshop, the Doll Palace and other 
features. 

Wonderful Toys of Every Description 
Educational Games and Books 
Scientific Mechanical Inventions for Older Boys 
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Connecticut Sentiment 


66 HE extent to which the present organization of the Re- 

publican Party is misrepresentative of even Republican 
sentiment in Connecticut is illustrated by two incidents” says 
the Hartford Post. The Post cites as the two incidents the votes 
of Senators McLean and Brandegee in the Senate on the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment, and the declaration of Governor Hol- 
comb following the passage of the amendment, in which he was 
quoted as saying that he did not ‘ 
which calls for an extra session” of the Legislature to ratify the 
Amendment. 


‘see any special emergency) 


The Post speaking on these two points says: “Brandegee 
shut his eyes to the plain facts when he declared in the Senate 
his belief that: the majority of Connecticut women do not want 
suffrage and it is an outrage to force it on any state which is 
against it. The fact is that within two or three months before 
the Connecticut Legislature rejected presidential suffrage by a 
single senatorial vote, one hundred thousand Connecticut wo- 
men had signed a petition asking for the vote, and the verified 
signatures were posted in the Capitol for any to see who ques- 
tioned their validity. The anti-suffragists claimed to have 75,000 
names against suffrage but they failed to show them and they 
made no pretense that their list of signatures had been revised 
within three or four years. Every one of the hundred thousand 
names on the suffragist list was that of a woman who, if the An- 
thony amendment were a law, would be qualified to vote under 
ig 

“*k * * in t918, when Connecticut soldiers went abroad, 
the Governor could see the necessity of calling the Legislature 
into special session so that they might vote, and he did so. But 
now, when it is proposed to give the right of franchise to 350,000 
persons in Connecticut who lack it now, the Governor can see no 
necessity for a special session to help decide whether this more 
than a third of a million people shall have the right now or 
whether they shall have to wait until after the Legislature of 
1921 has acted in its leisurely fashion! It is estimated that 350,- 
000 women will be voters in Connecticut if the Anthony amend- 
ment is ratified. Almost one third of that number had signed 
petitions presented to the last Legislature which were offered in 
support of the plea for the passage of a bill giving women presi- 
dential suffrage alone. 

“The Republican Party in Connecticut contains just as many 
broad-minded and progressive men as any party, but it submits 
to a leadership which is as Bourbon as Brandegee, McLean and 
Roraback, and if it isn’t very careful it will suffer all the conse- 
quences of such supineness. It is high time for progressive Re- 
publicans in Connecticut to assert themselves and demand that 
party leadership shall represent and not mis-represent, the 
Party.” 


Danger to Democratic Party 

667F° HE women of Alabama would rather be given the ballot 

by the men of the state, for we want them to feel that 
we can assist them,” said Mrs. Solon Jacobs, state president of 
the Alabama Equal Suffrage Association, in her address at the 
ratification dinner held recently in Birmingham. “ The state 
constitution will be changed by the ratification of the amend- 
ment only where it relates to sex. Every woman must 
meet the same requirements that the men do if allowed to 
vote, and this will apply to the negro woman as well. That the 
women voters will cast the deciding vote was demonstrated in 
the last presidential election, when the women voters of Cali- 


fornia cast the majority of votes for President Wilson. If the 
Democratic Legislatures do not ratify the amendment, they will 
meet with the disapproval of the women of the West, who have 
been given the vote and who have not yet affiliated themselves 
with any party.” 

A number of prominent men and women were present 
the dinner which proved the most enthusiastic held in that cit 
in the interests of equal suffrage in some time. Mrs. John |] 
McNeel, who presided, addressed the gathering as ‘‘Fello 
Citizens of 1920.” Mrs. McNeel read a message from Attorne 
General J. Q. Smith of Montgomery who was unable to | 
present, expressing the wish that the Legislature of Alaban 
would ratify the amendment. D. E. McLendon, tax assessor ¢ 
Jefferson County, and Judge Samuel D. Weakley spoke on beha 
of ratification. Commissioner J. R. Hornady said he was lool 
ing forward to the time when Alabama women could vote, pre 
dicting that great progress would be made along educational lin 
as well as other constructive lines when women were given tl 
ballot. Mrs. D. E. French of Knoxville, and Mrs. James Drake 
ford of Colorado were other speakers. 


Member Chicago Livestock Exchange 

RS. CHARLES E. NAGELY, Treasurer of the Board « 

Managers of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, hi 
the distinction of being the only woman member of the Chicag 
Livestock Exchange. Mrs. Nagely is continuing the busines 
her husband successfully conducted for a number of years. A 
the time of his death, she went to the secretary of the Livestoc 
Exchange and asked if there was any reason why she could ne 
succeed to her husband’s seat on the Exchange. The idea wa 
new to the secretary. There never had been a woman membe 
of the Exchange before but there was no rule against it, so Mrs 
Nagely was unanimously “ voted in.” 

In a large measure, Mrs. Nagely attributes her ability to con 
tinue her husband’s business to her many years devoted t 
suffrage work, which has given her the opportunity of knowing 
and understanding people—“ A valuable asset in business to 
man or woman,” says Mrs. Nagely. 


Indianians Urge Ratification 

UFFRAGISTS are not the only ones in the state of Indian: 
\J who are urging an early session of the Legislature in order 
that Indiana may be among the first to ratify the Federal 
Amendment. Business and professional men, together with 
politicians, are giving out interviews in the press in favor of the 
special session, and the leading Indiana Dailies are carrying 
editorials urging it. 

The official bulletin of the Women’s Franchise League ex- 
presses great pleasure in the fact that fresh evidence piles up 
each day to show that the Indiana Legislature has a personnel of 
“progressive, aggressive, and up-to-the-minute men.” 

The state suffrage office at Terre Haute is in receipt of many 
letters from Senators and Representatives stating their inten- 
tion to vote for ratification, and expressing pleasure that Indiana 
in all probability will hold such a session in September. 


For New York Children 
PLAYGROUND is being run and supported financially by 
the Seventh Assembly District of the New York City 
League of Women Voters. It was formally opened in July. 
Mrs. Walter Timme, district leader, made a brief talk to the 
children, telling them that the playground was theirs and express- 
ing the hope they would derive much pleasure from its use. 
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AUGUST FUR SALE 





Because we 


cessions. 


to them in 


No. 1. 








No. 2. 
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in tremendous quantities at advantageous times, we have accumulated 


a remarkable assortment of 


Hudson Seal Coat with large collar and cuffs of choice Beaver: 


Natural 


5th Avenue 


» have diligently followed the Fur market and have bought 


highest grade Furs at great price con- 


hey will be offered to our patrons at a proportionate saving 


our special August Fur Sale. 


Authoritative, advance styles in Fur Coats, 
Muffs and Neck pieces have been marked 


At Prices 25% to 40% Lower 
Than Will Prevail in September 


August Sale Price 235.00 


September Price 295.00 


skins. 


Muskrat Coat of dark 


August Sale Price 125.00 


September Price 175.00 


James McCreery & Co. 


34th Street 








National Woman’s Association of Commerce 
(Continued from page 212) 

There were many telegrams of congratulations from governors 
of states, and other government officials, and from men and 
women filling other high places. 

In the midst of all this business, the social end was not 
gotten. ‘ The Wizard of the Nile” was presented one evening 
at the Municipal theatre with the Town Club of St. Louis as 
hostess, and there was a banquet attended by about 500 persons. 
The Missouri 
at a reception on the evening preceding the formal opening of 


for- 


Women’s Association of Commerce was hostess 


the convention. Missouri women took advantage of the national 


gathering to hold their own state convention in the afternoon. 


Hospital Work in June 
(Continued from page 215) 
siring to pray, are now closed to the world. The cathedral is 
Seeing the crude fence around it we feel 
They 


unsafe for visitors. 
that its past is dead. This is what the Germans have done. 
have slain stalwart youth, they have sought to control the future 
by murdering babies and maltreating women, and not content, 
they have reached out iron arms to kill the inspiration of long 
centuries, the beauty which has grown slowly through simple 
hearts toward an ideal of God. The beauty is gone, and look- 
ing at the desolate surroundings and the Cathedral’s glassless 
windows and broken towers, one is tempted to believe it is gone 
Then out of the shadows, out of the maze of horror 
On his breast are three medals. 
he is sing- 


forever. 
and ruin steps a French poilu. 
The old-young face is thin, his eyes are hollow, but 
ing—a lilting, inconsequential melody. And watching him swing 
down the narrow path between heaps of debris, suddenly we 


know that in him is the deathless spirit of France, and that her 
past shall For a people that can look on hell, can 


live in hell, and fight in hell and still sing has within itself an 


rise again. 


immortal force greater than any power of hatred to kill—a force 
which shall command the past in all its beauty to rise to greet a 


noble future.” 


Minimum Wage for Newswriters 


HE News-Writers Union of Boston has gained through its 

agreement with the publishers of the Boston Newspapers 
a minimum wage scale which provides that district men em- 
ployed exclusively on one paper shall receive a minimum of $30 
a week; they also gain recognition of the vacation privilege, and 
the right to reopen negotiations with the publishers at any future 
date; that reporters, newspaper photographers and employees 
in newspaper reference departments shall receive a minimum of 
and that re-write men, copy readers and editorial 


$38 a week; 


writers shall receive a minimum of $45 a week. These rates of 


pav apply only to men of at least four years’ experience. 


Ohio’s Banner Enrollment 


HE enrollment work of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion continues to show big results. The majority of the 
women in 255 Ohio towns, including county seats, have signed 
enrollment blanks circulated by the Ohio Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation testifying that they most certainly do want to vote: 

The members of the Political and Industrial Equality League 
of Cleveland, together with other women’s organizations, are 
calling upon Mayor Davis to appoint a woman as head of the 


city’s welfare department. 
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The Book Sta 


The Popular Theatre 

R. GEORGE JEAN NATHAN has 

written a book called The Popular 
Theatre (Alfred E. Knopf, N. Y.). The 


writer is a well-known dramatic critic. He 


knows his subject voluminously. It is a theme 
upon which every tyro has an opinion, and 
which is of universal appeal. Then why in the 
name of the printed page isn’t Mr. Nathan’s 
book more persuasive? 

It is one of those volumes which any reader 
may expect to like. The reader springs upon 
it indeed with gusto, snatches it from heaps of 
solid books on democracy and peace and in- 
dustrial adjustments, smacks his lips over an 
expected treat and sighs contentedly: “At last I 
shall have a pleasant evening. Here is some- 
thing spirited, witty and congenial.” But it 
isn’t. After a few pages that would-be happy 
reader finds himself only mildly intrigued, 
yawns, thinks he isn’t in the right mood and 
lays it down. Tries it again another day—no 
luck at all. Reads bits of it aloud to a treas- 
ured friend, who flatly refuses to be acquiescent 
before Mr. Nathan’s volubility. It is certainly 
discouraging. One thinks so many things 
oneself about the theatre and what makes it 
popular, and how tremendously satisfactory it 
would be to get these thoughts off one’s chest, 
that he wants to compare notes with Mr. Na- 


than. 


N his last chapters the author rather lets the 

cat out of his own tan-leather brief-case. He 
himself is bored to tears with his subject. He 
has been all along, though for politeness’ sake 
he hasn’t mentioned it before. He has seen so 
many bad plays that he has no longer hope or 
faith. He believes in none of them. 

He is cynically certain that acting isn’t an 
art; it’s a sort of amusing Saint Vitus’ dance, 
or a species of hypnotic passes, but, no, not an 
art—surely not that. One is reminded of Jean 
de Rezke’s pleasantry that a tenor voice “isn’t 
a voice but a disease.” If acting were an art, 
asks Mr. Nathan with naive candor, why should 
various countries and diverse eras have differ- 
ent standards? Why shouldn’t all the world 
settle on Duse, for instance, as the perfect ex- 
ponent? As if all the world had ever settled 
on anything, even on the law of gravitation. 


Mr. Nathan would be all for something like 


the inflexibility of the Koran, as, for instance: 
“There is no art but Spanish, and Goya is its 
prophet.” 

He talks as if he were either too young or 
too busy going to plays to have heard of the 
Salon des Réfusés or the street fights over 
Hernani, or the English rows over Handel. 

It is quite easy to see that Mr. Nathan has 
seen too many musical comedies; that he has 
a sort of dramatic bilious attack brought on by 
too much Broadway. 

The reader is willing to concede this, and go 
still further. He doesn’t mind joining Mr. 
Nathan’s cynical protest against five-sixths, or 
nine-tenths, or even ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths of all that is written for the stage. 
Nevertheless he feels somehow cheated. Here 
was a perfectly good chance to have a pleasant 
controversy over the ineluctable charm which 
still lingers in the saving remnant of plays and 
playactors; but Mr. Nathan has let it go by 
without making any use of it at all, not even 
such brief use as would have made his book 


companionable for a few tired hours. 


Press Sentiment 
ash pene energy and progressive methods 


which have always characterized the 
Arkansas suffrage forces in their fight for rec- 
ognition never were more in evidence than in 
the present activity looking toward the imme- 
diate ratification of the national suffrage amend- 
ment by the Arkansas Legislature. 

“Regardless of the outcome of the campaign 
for a special session, the public will not fail 
to appreciate the energetic way in which Mrs. 
Cotnam and the members of the Equal Suf- 
frage Central Committee, of which she is presi- 
dent, have gone about their work. 

“Every angle of. personal appeal and of 
publicity has been attended to in the most 
approved fashion. Even the expense to the 
state, one of the serious objections to a special 
session, now, we are told, is to be borne by 
the suffrage. committee. 

“If the women of America put as much 
energy and as much thought into using their 
ballot for the best interests of the country 
as they have into getting their ballot, the fu- 
ture of the new country is not only safe, but 
assured of a civil progress now undreamed 
of.”—Democrat, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


What Is the Vote? 


O the question “what is the vote?” the 


Indiana Women’s’ Franchise League 
makes the following answer: 

“It is the best instrument ever devised to 
measure accurately public opinion in the short- 
est possible time. 

“Tt is the necessity of the many, not the 
privilege of the few; the necessity of the wage- 
earner as of the home-keeper. 

“It is the peaceable weapon of civilization, 
where ballots take the place of bullets, and can 
be used equally by the weak and the strong. 

“Tt is the guarantee of equality before the 
law of every individual human being who used 
it. 

“Tt is the ultimate source of power, and the 
foundation on which rests our entire govern- 


ment. 


Infant Mortality 

agora mortality at Brockton, Mass., 

(Children’s Bureau pamphlet, by Mary V. 
Dempsey), is not a picture of hopeless misery 
such as many studies of mortality in industrial 
centers present. 3rockton was selected as an 
example of an industrial city with an infant 
mortality rate notably lower than the average 
rate for the registration area. It is a city of a 
single industry, the manufacture of shoes; 
skilled operatives are employed at compara- 
tively high wages, and trade-union conditions 
prevail. 

The rate is 96.7 (or 117 deaths in 1,247 
births). This low rate has been attributed to 
the high wages paid by the dominant industry 
of the city, the intelligence of the workers, the 
fact that very few mothers were gainfully em- 
ployed away from home, and the generally good 
municipal sanitation. But when the infant mor- 
tality rates of other cities of similar size and 
the general type of population are considered, 
the Brockton rate does not seem to be com- 
mensurate with the advantages generally en- 
joyed throughout the city. 

The proportion of deaths occurring in the 
first month of life was unusually high, and the 
report believes that the most important step to 
be taken to bring the rate down as low as it 
ought to be would be the establishment of pre- 
natal clinics and the furnishing of better medi- 


cal care at childbirth. 
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A Pioneer Journalist 


ARLY struggles of suffrage journalism is 
E recalled in a letter received recently at 
the National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation from Andrew J. Boyer. Though past 
his 80th milestone, Mr. Boyer has still the old- 
time enthusiasm for the cause, and in his letter, 
in which he says that the passing of Dr. Shaw 
has thrown him into a reminiscent mood, he 
reviews some of the events in suffrage in the 
early days. 

“Anna Howard Shaw came into the work 
at a later date than some of the rest of us, 
but it was at a time and during an era when 
her labors were exactly needed. I was but 
30 years of age when I publicly espoused the 
cause. It was in 1868 that I began the pub- 
lication of the Woman’s Advocate in Dayton, 
Ohio. With the exception of Susan B. An- 
thony’s Revolution in New York City, mine 
was the only journal then exclusively devoted 
to the ‘emancipation of women—from re- 


ligious, social, political and moral slavery.’ 
Upon its appearance Parker Pillsbury (noble 
grand pioneer that he was in all good reforms) 
said of it in the Revolution: ‘New journals 
are already taking the field in woman’s behalf, 
but decidedly the best as to appearance and 
promise that has yet reached us in the Woman’s 
Advocate, just issued at Dayton, Ohio, A. J. 
Boyer, editor. It pulls off its coat at the out- 
set, man fashion, and evidently means _ busi- 
ness. It deals vigorous blows, and will as- 


suredly be felt as a power in the cause of 


woman.’ 


66 ND ‘a power’ it certainly proved to be. 


Before the expiration of two years I 


organized a local society in neatly every county 


in the state and a state association which sent 
40 delegates to Cleveland in 1869 when the 
American Association was born, with Henry 
Ward 
organized state associations in nearly all of 


3eecher, our national president. We 


the states west of the Alleghanies. Enthusias- 
tic state conventions were held in Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas, Iowa and the greatest of 
all in Chicago. Through the cooperation of 
Mrs. Livermore (who had now left the pulpit 
and flung all her wonderful oratorical and 
argumentative powers into the battle) together 
with Judge James D. Bradwell and Myra 
Bradwell, editor of her legal paper, Mrs. E. 
S. Williard and many others. Mrs. Livemore 
began the publication of her Agitator in March, 


1869. 


“Thus at the birth of the American Society 
in November, 1869, three strong journals—the 
New York Revolution, The 
cate, and the Agitator—were in the field. Tours 
(bless her 


Woman’s Advo- 


through the west by Lucy Stone 
memory!) Susan B. Anthony, E. 
ton, Parker Pillsbury, and many others, stirred 


Cady Stan- 
up the people wonderfully. I, as executive 
committeeman, called a state convention in Cin- 
cinnati and another at Columbus, where these 
The Columbus 


convention, where the Legislature then in ses- 


older workers met with wus. 
sion gave us the Capitol Building in which 
to meet, was a grand affair, resulting in a 
resolution for the enfranchisement of the wo- 
wen of Ohio, introduced in that body by Rep. 
Scott and vigorously agitated during the ses- 
sion. I yet feel the blessing bestowed upon 
my young head by the saintly Lucy at that 
Convention for the work I was doing. 

“T now discovered Miriam M. Cole and in- 
vited her to assist me in my editorial capacity, 
and she became a writer and lecturer of na- 
tion-wide Then Mrs. 
Burns, Mrs. M. V. Longley, Mrs. Cutler, Mrs. 


Lizzie Boynton, Phoebe Coz- 


renown. there were 
Currier Brown, 
zins, ‘Mother’ Stewart, Cora M. Bland, Re- 
delia Bates, Helen E. Sterrett and hundreds of 
other noble brilliant women, who were un- 
known to the cause before the birth of the 
Woman’s Advocate. 


The Advocate was merged with the Wo- 
man's Journal a little later with Mr. Boyer as 
western manager. Later he severed this con- 
nection and started the Nineteenth Century in 
Chicago. The great fire wiped out this new 
venture and he went to Denver and founded 
the Denver Times. “Thence to California, 
where I engaged in newspaper publicity till 
1881, when I came to Washington and entered 
the government printing office, where I am 


still at work.” 


Opportunities of Today 
PEAKING of what the woman just ahead 
S will do with her new found political free- 
dom, there was an editorial in the Evening 
Post of May 28th on Julia Ward Howe which 
carried a similar thought. 

After telling Mrs. Howe’s achievements, the 
editorial continued: 

“To many ambitious women of the present 
generation it must seem that these women lead- 
ers had simpler conditions to satisfy than will 
those who follow them. They had the disad- 
vantage of pioneers—but also the advantages. 


Of the former we need not be reminded; we 
know how even noble women like Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs, Stanton were thought of by some as 
radicals tinged with freakishness; how they 
were met with a bitter opposition mingled with 
contempt and ridicule; how they had to have 
endless grit to stand by their guns, as well as 
great ability to serve them. But to their daugh- 
ters these crusaders will appear to have had a 
great compensation in the plainness and broad- 
ness of their road. Woman's rights, slavery, 


temperance, peace—these were the four chief 


causes in which women made their mark as 
leaders in Mrs. Howe’s century. Lucretia Mott, 
who stands with Mrs. Howe as the most ver- 
satile, was keenly interested in all four. Lucy 
Stone was prominent in the first, Mrs. Stowe 
in the second, Frances E. Willard in the third, 
Clara Barton in the fourth. All had the aspect 
of great moral crusades, and the way forward 
is long dead, temperance 


was clear. Slavery 


triumphs in an irresistible prohibition wave, 
suffrage is assured, and the last legal, profes- 
sional, and educational strongholds against wo- 
men’s rights are falling; world peace is pur- 


sued by the world’s best minds. 


66 HERE are the great causes that wil! 

offer a similar field; where the op- 
portunities for fame in pioneering’ We must 
agree that there are neither causes nor oppor- 
tunities of quite similar character, while the 
new status of women makes the terms of their 
participation in affairs more exacting. But this 
does not mean that there are not as great open- 
ings for service and distinction as ever. The 
talent and chraacter of a Mrs. Howe would find 
not less, but more scope. The new leadership 
required will be of a more specialized kind. 
For example, there will be much more need for 
definite political and governmental ability; 
while the field of social! service also opens wide 


as never before.” 


Julia Ward 
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By FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


For sale by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, 


| 585 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | 
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UR officers are always ready 

to confer with women depos- 
itors on investment matters. Hay- 
ing no securities of our own to 
sell, you will find our advice en- 
tirely free of self-interest. 


| COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET 
We are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 





NEW YORK’S STANDARD 


THE BEST EVERYWHERE 




















The Best for Repairing Glassware 
Meer- 





Crockery, Vases, 
schaum, Furniture, Books, 
Tipping Billiard Cues, &c. \y 
Use Major’s Cement J 


At all dealers. All three Loe 














kinds. 15c per bottle. 
Embroideries. The only 


WINGENDORF shop where monograms 


ate made in filet and drawn work. 


731 Lexington Avenue. Tel., Plaza 2869 














METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 


First Class Work. Reasonable Prices. 
Prompt Delivery. 
ghout New York City, 


see telephone directory 








LIST YOUR SCHOOL 
IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








Correspondence 


Holland Mourns Dr. Shaw 


To THE Epitor oF THE WoMAN CITIzEN: 
N OW that America has lost one of its best 

and ablest women, I must send a word 
of sympathy, through your paper, to the women 
of the U. S. A. 

I need not tell you how much you have lost 
by the death of dear Reverend Anna Howard 
Shaw, but perhaps not all of.your readers know 
that Dr. Shaw was just as much beloved and 
valued in all Europe as she was with you. 

We all mourn with you now that this good 
and brave woman has left us. 

The Dutch women esecially appreciated and 
loved her very much, and I can assure you that 
none of us will ever forget her. Her name will 
be gratefully remembered by us. 

Tue Hacuvg, July 5. ALETTA H. JAcoss. 


Illinois “ First ” 
To THE Epitor or THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 


} I ‘HERE seems to be some lack of under- 
standing in regard to the ratification of 


the Federal Suffrage Amendment in Illinois. 


The following is a statement of the facts which, 
I believe, will be of interest to the Woman Citi- 
sen, and we would be very glad to have it pub- 
lished. 

The Illinois Legislature legally ratified the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment on June 10, one 
hour and eight minutes ahead of Wisconsin, 
ratification were the 


but Wisconsin’s papers 


first papers to reach Washington. These are 
the facts. 

There should be no rivalry, however, for 
there is abundant glory for both states, and we 
are especially proud to have had our neighbors 
and close friends make so fine a record. 

There was a mistake made in the ratification 
papers sent by the Federal Secretary of 
State’s office to the Illinois Governor, and prob- 
ably this same mistake was made in the ratifica- 
tion papers sent to other governors. There was 
no mistake, however, in the wording of the con- 
stitutional suffrage amendment itself—that part 
which is to become the national law—simply an 
error in the wording of the joint resolution 
which was used in Congress. 

High legal authorities state that this wrong 
wording in the joint resolution did not in any 
way invalidate the ratification of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment by the Illinois Legislature 


on June 10. The only reason that we had the 





ZrAo7te 
JIORDAR’S 


ratification reaffirmed was to avoid the possi 
bility of any legal quibbling on the part of our 
opponents in the future. 

Two attacks made on our suffrage law of 
1913, which the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa 
tion defended in the Supreme Court and won, 
have made us careful to safeguard every possi 
ble loophole that might give an opening for 
even minor legal complications, 

Grace WiLpur Trout, 


Cause of Unemployment 
To THE Epitor or THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
HE article “To Bring Worker and Job 
Together,” by Irene Sylvester Chubb, of 
the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, is timely and interesting, particularly the 
statement: 
that the failure of 


It is of course, 


workmen and work to find each other is only 


true, 
one cause of unemployment. An ideal of em- 
ployment bureaus will not in itself prevent an 


Yet 


the fundamental causes of unemployment can- 


excess of labor supply over labor demand. 


not be successfully attacked without compre- 
hensive, reliable information which our present 
machinery cannot hope to furnish. The provi- 
sions of the Nolan bill reach, therefore, into the 
very heart of the problem. It deserves the en- 
ergetic support of all socially minded men and 


women. 
“The very heart of the problem” of involun- 
tary unemployment, in my opinion, is the pres- 


ent system of taxation which encourages the 


withholding from production millions of acres of 


land in the centres of population throughout 


the United States while penalizing those who 


give employment by putting land to us: 
Here we have the fundamental cause of in- 
and until the evil tax 


can profit 


voluntary unemployment, 
that no one 


through holding out of use there will be no 


system is changed so 


real remedy for involuntary unemployment. 
The tragedy of palliatives; will it ever cease? 


Let us stop fining those who give employment 


1 


keep men and women 


and rewarding those who 
idle by withholding land from us 
Respectfully, 
BrookLyn, N. Y. GEORGE LLoyp. 
NSTRUCTION in housekeeping and house- 
hold arts, including commercial embroidery, 
is a part of the curriculum for girls in the pub- 


lic schools of the Philippine Islands. 
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Women in Industry 
Women’s Wages in Hotels 
_ of Women in Hotels and Restau- 

rants of Massachusetts gives figures 
llected in 1916 for wages in the thirteenth 
the Massachusetts 


industry investigated by 


inimum Wage Commission. 


\bout three per cent of restaurant workers 
re paid less than five dollars; about nineteen 
r cent less than six and about fifty-three per 


nt less than seven, leaving twenty-five per 


nt earning more than seven dollars a week. 

Two-thirds of these workers received in ad- 
ition to wages three meals a day, about twenty- 
ve per cent received two meals, though their 
‘ork was so arranged that they gave full day’s 
ervice. One meal workers were on part time. 
Free meals are always considered as an equiv- 
lent for part of wages. How far short they 
sometimes fall of being worth the value of 
three good meals in money is shown by the 
following comment: 

“The situation,” says the report, “is further 
complicated by the amount and quality of the 
food received. The State Board of Labor and 
Industries received many complaints from hotel 
employes about the inadequacy and poor quality 
of the food served to them, and several of the 
restaurant workers interviewed by agents of 
the Commission reported that they found it 
necessary to supplement the meals furnished 
by the purchases of food outside the 


them 


restaurant.” 


Women’s Trade Union League 


T HE organization cf the National Women’s 
Trade-Union League of America goes back 
to 1965. Its first president was Mrs. Mary Mor- 
ton Kehew; vice-president, Jane Addams. Mrs. 
Raymond Robins has been president since 1907. 
Besides its headquarters in Chicago, it now has 
sixteen city branches. It sends fraternal dele- 
gates to conventions of the American Federation 
Woman 


the 


of Labor and the National American 


Suffrage Association. It is affiliated with 
central labor organizations of 8 states and of 
several cities, and it co-operates with the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation and the 
co-operative League of America and with inter- 
national labor and women’s organizations. Its 
purposes are: 

Organization of all workers in trade unions. 

Equal pay for equal work. 

Eight-hour day. 

Living wage. 

Full citizenship for women. 

It works to accomplish these ends by organi- 
zation and legislation and it strives to improve 
the condition of women workers by supporting 
social legislation, such as anti-night work and 


minimum wage laws. To obtain better condi- 


tions in the shops the strike method is used, 
its most important strikes being in the clothing 
school for labor or- 


trades. It maintains a 


ganizers. 

The league has consistently demanded repre- 
sentation of women on international, national 
and local boards and has persistently worked 


for special women’s bureaus of states and na- 


tional labor departments. 


High Cost of Living 


HE housekeepers of America, as repre- 


sented by the National Consumers’ League, 
have told Congress rather bluntly that they 
were fed up with investigations into the cost of 
living and have suggested the timeliness of a 
little legislation. This was stated in a letter sent 
by Miss Jessie R. Haver, 


sentative of National 


to Congressman George H. Tinkham, who had 


Legislative Repre- 


the Consumers’ League, 


just introduced a bill calling for an appropria- 


tion of $30,000 for a nationwide investigation 


The letter follows: 
Congressman George H. Tinkham, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C 


My Dear Sir: 

Members of the Consumers’ League have read 
with great interest the account in the papers 
this morning to the effect that a bill has been 
introduced by you into Congress calling for a 
thorough investigation into the high cost of liv 
ing. It is extremely gratifying to us, and [ am 
sure to the thousands of women in the country 
who have grappled with this perplexing problem 
for so long, to feel that at last Congress is com- 
ing to the rescue to help solve the puzzle. 
should like to remind 
took 


In this connection, we 
investigation 


you that a very thorough 

place last winter before two Committees of 
Congress during which very astounding facts 
from the point of view of women housewives 
were brought to light. We were so impressed 


with these hearings that we have set about im 
mediately spreading the revelations which were 
made among our membership throughout the 
country. 

As a result of the hearings, what is known as 


the Kenyon-Anderson Bill has been drawn with 
the cooperation of all the interests most con- 
cerned, i. e., the producers, the farmers, and the 
consumers. This bill strike at 
the root of the evil, namely the monopoly which 


seems to us to 


packers of the 


that it 


is exercised by the five great 


country, a monopoly so far reaching 
threatens to extend to all lines of food products. 
We are convinced that sufficient facts have been 
brought to light to warrant Congress in passing 
the Kenyon-Anderson Bill. This bill will tend 
to open the channels of commerce which have 
been closed by the packers, and will make more 
possible consumers’ cooperation whereby new 
local distributing centers may be started by the 
Things have reached 
the 


themselves. 
such a crisis that 
program can meet the situation, from our point 
of view, and we are hoping that such a program 
will be immediately pushed by Congress. If this 
is done, and relief does not come soon after, 
further searching 


consumers 


nothing short of above 


then we should welcome a 


investigation. 
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Applied Citizenship 


States, or the world, is preventable disease, the 


Form Citizenship School 


7 HE Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held an important business meeting 
Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, 
corresponding secretary of the National Amer- 


last week in Boston. 


ican Woman Suffrage Association, made the 
principal address. Mrs. Shuler emphasized the 
responsibility that victory brings to suffrage 
organizations. Massachusetts is one of the 
victory states of 1919, having recently ratified 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. Mrs. Charles 
Sumner Bird, vice-president of the state asso- 
ciation, presided, 

The Essex League for Women Voters has 
in enrolled membership of more than 4,000 
women, according to the report issued by the 
League at its mass meeting held in July at 
Berry Tavern, Danvers. Mrs. Charles H. 
Masury is president of this big body. Mrs. 
Masury was formerly state regent of the D. A. R. 

Classes, or schools of citizenship, will be 
immediately formed to improve the electorate 
sc that all voters shall speak English, read 
their own ballots and honor the American flag. 
The league is to be non-partisan and it will 
work to insure through legislation the protec- 
tion of women and children in industry, for 
better home and school conditions for children. 

The Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government has reorganized and changed 
its name to the Boston League of Women 
Voters. This association is made up of all the 
suffrage organizations in Greater Boston. Its 
work for civic betterment, as well as for suf- 
frage, has made it a moving force in the life 
of the city. It will now continue its civic work, 
its aim being to raise the standard of citizenship 
and good government, national, state and city, 
by education. 

The legislative committee will be continued 
to report on pending measures before the Gen- 
eral Court, to plan campaigns to work for bills 
in the public interest and to keep a record of 
the votes of legislators. It will be a strictly 
non-partisan body. Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw 
is president of the new League and Mrs. 
Wenona Osborne Pinkham its executive sec- 


retary. 


Public Health Nursing Service 
N the ground that its purpose is disaster re- 
lief, and that the most tragic and the most 
costly disaster which has ever faced the United 


Red Cross is turning its resources to help com- 
bat disease. The magnitude of the disaster is 
shown by the fact that as against 48,000 Ameri- 
can deaths in the war 300,000 children die an- 
nually of disease. Through chapters in every 
hamlet and town the divisions of the Red Cross 
are developing a Public Health Nursing Serv- 
ice on a scale not only countrywide, but reach- 
ing into every out-of-the-way nook and corner 
of the country and bringing both care and pre- 


vention of disease to every inhabitant. 


Removes Sex Disqualification 
T HE Sex Disqualification-Removal Bill, 
which has been introduced into the British 
Parliament, provides that an individual shall 
not be disqualified on account of sex from 
the exercising of any public function, or from 
being appointed to any civil or judicial office, or 
from entering or assuming any civil profession 
or vocation. 
The Bill also provides that no one shall be 
exempted on account of sex from liability to 


serve as juror. 


To Hold Higher Offices 


HE City of Paris and the Department of 

the Seine being impressed by the over- 
whelming sentiment for full civic rights for 
women shown by the members of the Chamber 
of Deputies, has widened the opportunities for 
employment of women in the Departments of 
the City Hall and Prefecture. 

Heretofore women have occupied inferior 
clerical positions only. Competitive examina- 
tions for all the higher offices, including heads 
of bureaus, are now open to women. 


The Child Welfare Special 


BIG gray automobile truck known as the 
“Child Welfare Special” has been put 
into the field by the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor to test the useful- 
ness of the automobile in carrying the message 
of better babies into rural communities. The 
truck is completely fitted as a model “ well baby 
clinic,” with a Government doctor and nurse 
in charge to examine children and give mothers 
advice concerning the care necessary to make 
and keep them well. 
Such advice can be obtained by mothers in 
towns and cities at children’s health centers; 


but the country woman is usually shut « 
from such sources of information concerni: 
the proper care of her children. The Children 
Bureau car will demonstrate a practical mea 
of bringing education in child care to the doo: 
of mothers who are far from infant welfa 
stations, and indeed often many miles fro 


doctor or nurse. It is hoped that after a fe 


” 


months in the field a “log” of the car may | 
put at the service of organizations wishing ' 
operate movable health centers. 

The eagerness of rural mothers to gain suc 
help as the Special can give them is demor 
strated by the report just received by the Chi 
dren’s Bureau of the reception given the car :; 
Woodson, Morgan County, Illinois, the fir 
stop. In spite of the fact that the threshin 
season was at its height, the Government doc 
tor and nurse were almost overwhelmed wit! 


the crowd of mothers, fathers and babies. Ex 


‘aminations lasted until late into the evening. 


“Every mother,” writes the Bureau nurse 
“was more impressed with the opportunity of 
learning what, if anything, was wrong with her 
child than with the novelty of the motorized 
clinic. One mother, who through an error lost 


her turn on the first day and waited in vain 
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OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
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Private Lessons Classes Normal Courses 














IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Blidg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 














ROSETTA O’NEILL 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
private classes within a radius of four hours’ 

traveling distance of New York City. 


Classic—National 
Interpretive—Ballroom DANCIN G 
“To Miss O’ Neill Il owe my success”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 
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Applied Citizenship 


all through the afternoon to have her children 


examined, returned on the following evening 


from her home, several miles out in the coun- 
try, so aS not to miss the opportunity afforded 
by the Special.” 

The local arrangements for the children’s 
health) conferences held in the car are being 
made by the child welfare committees who were 
in charge of the Children’s Year campaign con- 
ducted by the Children’s Bureau in co-operation 
with the Child Conservation Section of the 
Council of National Defense. 


Put Candidates on Record 


T HE New York City League of Women 
Voters has sent out a questionnaire to 


all candidates for the Assembly and Board of 


Aldermen to ascertain their attitude on leading 


questions. ‘ One of the functions of the League 


is (© give first aid to the women voters,” says 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay, chairman, and one 
of the best ways in which this can be done, the 
League believes, is to keep the women voters 
thoroughly informed regarding candidates. 

“It is not enough to know a candidate’s per- 
sonal biography, his business and_ political 
records,” says Miss Hay. “It is also necessary 


to have a digest of his opinions on questions of 
iuoment to see what principles he supports and 


what standards he maintains.” 


rhis is one function of the questionnaire; 
another is to ascertain where the candidate 
stards on those problems that vitally affect 


women and the welfare of children. 


The League also deems it of inestimable 


value to have a candidate publicly express him- 
seli. The plan of the questionnaire serves to 
bring the voter and the candidate in very close 
touch, and the League believes that it is render- 
ing a big service to both candidate and voter 
through this phase of its work. 

{he Borough of Manhattan has its Record 
wid Questionnaire Committee already at work. 
‘he plan adopted is to have each candidate 
led upon by two women, a Democrat and a 
of 


nicgraphy, business and political record will be 


QO 


Kepublican. Matters importance such as 


sLtained at the interview, and the candidate will 
a questionnaire to answer. 
that it 


he presented with 


the committee will 


— 


is the hope of 


record and opinions of each 
This detail is still 


able to have the 


ian printed for distribution. 
» be worked out. 

















The questionnaire, which candidates for the 


sembly are being asked to answer, covers the 


following questions : 


1. Legislation for the strict enforcement of 


tne prohibition amendment? 


The maintenance of the direct primary 
system for the nomination of candidates? 
3. Equal pay for equal work for men and 


women and wages based upon occupation and 
not upon sex? 

4. The establishment 
commission 


of a minimum wage 


with representations of employers 
and employed and both men and women com- 
missioners ? 


men and women in 


An eight-hour day for 
industry? 

The printing by the State of the records of 
candidates of all parties and their dissemina- 


tion among the registered voters? 


An amendment to the State constitution 


allowing suffrage only to those who can read 
and write English? 
8. Raising the age for compulsory school 


attendance to 16 years? 
9. An 
Enylish to adults? 
10. Legislation giving men and women equal 
participation in party organization? 
11. The doing with all party 
at the head of the ballot that 
voter may be developed? 


increased appropriation for teaching 


away emblems 


a more intelligent 


Candidates for the office of Aldermen are 


being asked to state their stand on rigid pro- 
hibition enforcement, equal pay, minimum wage 


and an eight-hour day, addition to the fol- 
lowing questions: 
1. Municipal ownership and control of public 
utilities ? 
The establishment of terminal markets? 
An that the 


be kept open during the summer 


appropriation school houses 


may as play 
schools for the children? 


4. An increased appropriation that a greater 


number of streets may be shut off as play- 
grounds for the children and a supervisor in 
charge? 
5. The use of the schools as recreation cen- 
tres? 
The use of voting machines in city elec- 
tions? 
7. Authorizing certain classes of purchases 
without public letting? If for, what are these 


classes ? 


They Vote 


HE booklet 


Elections, issued by 


on 
D. B. 


California, 


report Registrations and 
Lyons, registrar 
of Los Angeles county, “in recogni- 
tion of the right of voters to be furnished the 
of 


information it contains” is one more piece 


evidence 


it 


of 
half, 
women 
where 
94,758 men. 
those 


show 


due 
county, as 


some 


do shows th 
out 


Angeles 


women. 


It 
a total 


that women vote. 


November, 1918, of 
306,304 


155,614, 


for Los county, more 


An 
Angeles 


excess if 
Cit 


again 


were 


was also true of Los 


women as 


The 


registc red 


95,166 registered 


statement of the 


who actually voted does 


Sex, 


This preponderance of women voters is 


preponderance of women in 


Los 
14,000 in excess of 


to a 


males in Angeles county 


females 





at 
registration 


than 


of 
y; 


st 


number of 


not 


not 
the 


are 














aul Institute 
2107 8 Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses. Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short, Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 














KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 


Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, Miss 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York City. 

















Children’s Playrooms 


Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision 
For folder address 


SARAH E. FISK, M.A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 


Miss 














MISS CHAIRES’ OUT-DOOR 
SCHOOL 


Normal Course 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
principles applied to children’s outdoor 
activities. Address, 


746 Madison Avenue New York City 




















CONSULT OUR NEW RECONSTRUCTION CATALOG 

New Courses,jCritics and Instructors 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President Opens September 11th 
Professional courses in Domestic Architecture, Interior 
Decoration; Costume and py 2 Design; Poster Advertising 
and Industrial Design; Lif awing; Illustration; Paint- 
ing; also classes for Teachers and special lecture courses. 
SUSAN F, BISSELL, Secretary 2239 Broadway, New York 
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Susmuner ‘este ian out of 
town will find in NewYork 
no more attractive rooms 
Satisfactory service ,better 
food or more reasonable 
prices thanawait thematthe 


hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street LyFifth Ave: New York, 


HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 











Shopping Guides. Available 














The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 





Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and 4 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath. ---$5 to$ 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 




















Honor Dr. Shaw 


T the meeting of the State Board of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
which represents every section of Illinois, the 
following resolution was passed: 

Wuereas, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, hon- 
orary president of our National American 
Woman Suffrage Association and one of the 
pioneer suffragists of the nation, has passed on 
into another life; 

Wuereas, Her life and work have helped to 
make possible the present great advance toward 
the full liberty of women not only in the 
United States, but throughout the world; 

Wuereas, She not only devoted her life to 
the welfare of women, but also to the cause of 
all humanity ; 

Wuereas, She rendered the most splendid 
service to the whole country in her patriotic 
war service as head of the Woman’s Committee 


of the National Council of Defense; 








We shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Corporation. 








Be it resolved, That the State Board of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association wish to ex- 
press their deep regret over the sudden taking 
away of this great leader and their deep ap- 
preciation of the service which she rendered 
to women and to all mankind. 

Be it resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, of which she is honorary 
president, and also to the members of her fam- 
ily. 

(Signed) Grace Witsur Trout, 
State President. 
Lou M. McGraw, 
Acting Cor. Sec’y. 


War Winning Clubs 

HE Weekly News Letter of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture gives girls the credit 
of helping win the war through the work of 
9,026 girls’ clubs in the southern states, with 
286,278 members, who either cultivated the soil 
or did their bit in bread‘and poultry clubs, 
many taking the places of drafted men. Violet 
Willoughby, who with her widowed mother 
ran a farm in North Carolina, reported to the 
agent of the Department of Agriculture at the 
end of the year that she filled ‘only 775 
cans” with the products of her garden because 
the tobacco crop needed so much of her atten- 
tion. “I believe,” she said, “I could have 
canned twice as much if I had had the time, 


but I had to do all my canning late at night.” 


Take Note 
_. ten rules for killing an organiza- 
tion, prepared by Mrs. O. D. Dryer for 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association’s Bulle- 
tin, might be kept in mind during the next year’s 
work for ratification: 

1. Don’t come to the meetings. 

2. But if you do come, come late. 

3. If the weather doesn’t suit you, don’t 
think of coming. 

4. If you do attend a meeting, find fault 
with the work of the officers and other mem- 
bers. 

5. Never accept an office, as it is easier to 
criticize things. 

6. Nevertheless, get sore if you are not ap- 
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A place where business women 
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pointed on a committee, but if you are, do not 


attend any committee meetings. 


eae ats 


7. If asked by the chairman to give your | 


opinion regarding some important matter, tell 


her you have nothing to say. After the meet- 
ing tell every one how things ought to be 
done. 

8. Do nothing more than is absolutely nec- 
essary, but when other members roll up their 
sleeves and willingly, unselfishly use their ability 
to help matters along, howl that the organiza- 
tion is run by a clique. 

9. Hold back your dues as long as possible, 
or don’t pay at all. 

10, Don’t bother about getting new mem- 
bers. “Let George do it.” 


I ONDON University has decided to admit 


women to the degree of commerce on the 
same terms as men. This is expected to be of 
great advantage to women in business as they 
are now able to qualify as directors and part- 


ners in corporations of any size. 
EACHERS of 


granted a raise in salary that will average 
$250 a teacher. 


California have been 
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Some Interesting Questions 
on the Subject of the 
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Education of Women 


| 
‘| Is America Illiterate? 
Pe L Culture or Vocation? or Both? 
AE The history of Woman’s Struggle for Education 
| Crisply Told. 
i What is “The Citizenship School’’? 


Is There Any Music Floating Around Loose Be- 
yond the Limits of the Diatonic Scale? 


‘| ll How Can the “Movies” Be Moved Up to Higher 
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| : 2 For the Answers See the August 30 


Issue of 


‘| The Woman Citizen 
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KNOX 
Sport ‘Hats and Sailor 


New and exclusive things for mid-Summer days—golf and other out- 
door occasions. Sailors and sport hats in straws. 


SIX DOLLARS TO TWENTY 


© Knox Coatr 
: fer “Womere 


New models in Automobile Coats — Sport Coats of brown leather, ideal 
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of fine Camel’s Hair. Three- — to wear with Sport Skirts. Fash- 

quarter length; full lined. ioned with inverted pleats and slit 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY _ P0ckets. ; 
DOLLARS ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
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Sport Skirts of wool plaids in smart color combinations—black and 
white, blue and leather shades, and brown and sand. 


= THIRTY DOLLARS 


neh 
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Silk Sweaters with “ Tuxedo” col- = Sport Blouses of linen, silk and 
crepe de chine. Smart models in 
exclusive Knox styles. 

SIXTEEN DOLLARS TO 
SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS THIRTY-FIVE 


lar and cuffs of angora. Shown in 
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all shades. 








KNOX HAT COMPANY | 


452 Fifth Avenue 161 Broadway 
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